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1. Each Language has its characteristic features that separate it 
from all other neighbouring languages. For the Punjabi language this 
feature is the ‘‘tones’’. These tones sharply distinguish our language 
from all other languages of the Indian sub-continent. The prevalence 
of this feature was first described by T. Grahame Bailey. According 
to him :— 

The tonic h, raising the tone of the syllable, occurs only in an 
accented syllable after the vowel, or before the vowel of the syllable 
following an accented syllable. It cannot occur before an accented 
vowel. As its only effect is to raise the tone it will be understood 
that from the point of view of pronunciation it is immateria] whether 


we write d@gha or dgahda (severe) unnhiw@ or unnihwd, nineteen, 
wehndd@ or wendhd, looking. 


The deep sound represented by h occurs always in an accented 
syllable before the vowel. It distantly resembles the Arabic ain, and 
can be enunciated on a low tone. It strikes the ear as a deep guttural 
sound, It may accompany any consonant or vowel whatever, whether 
surd or sonant. In the majority of cases, bh, jh, gh, dh, gh when 
pronounced with this deep h are really pronounced as beginning with 
P, ¢, k, t, ¢ but it is, of course, quite possible to have b, j, g, d, ¢, also 
with this sound. The following examples show actual occurrences of 


it. The forms in brackets indicate the usual way of writing the words, 
the others the actual pronunciation.! 


pra (bhr@) ‘brother’ langéna (langha@pa) 
‘cause to pass’ 
pa (bh@) ‘price’ katana (ghafapa2) 
‘leseen’ 
ba (baha@) ‘cause to sit’ kadanad (kaghdna@) 
‘turn out”? 


Grierson also refers to this tonal characteristic of Western Punjabi. 
In his Survey, he mentions the assertion of Grahame Bailey. The 
pronunciation of this tonal feature of Western Punjabi generally 


written with the letter h, has been described in detail by Grierson as 
follows :— 
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“The pronunciation of the letter h is the same asin the Westesu 
dialects of Panjabi. Mr. Grahame Bailey gives the best description 
of the two sounds of this letter in his Wazirabad Grammar. There, he 
is referring to Panjabi, not to J.ahnda, but he informs me that the 
same rules apply to the latter language. 

When h commences a word, or precedes an accented syllable, 
it has a strong guttural sound resembling that of a somewhat strongly 
accented ain in Arabic. We might compare the Cockney pronunciation 
‘ham’ as am (not 4m). Thus hiyyd, the sides of a bed, 1s pronounced 
lyya and pibai, the wages of grinding, piat. 

In other positions, i. e. when it is not at the beginning of a word 
or preceding the accented syllable, it is hardly audible or may be 
altogether inaudible, but it strongly raises the pitch of the preceding 
vowel, often altering the whole tone of the word. Thus, /ah, bring 
down, is very different in sound from 1a, attach, although the h in 
the former is often quite inaudible. Similarly the first @ in kahld, 
speedy, is pronounced in a high tone, while in kala, black, it has the 
ordinary tone, although the h in the former word is not itself sounded. 

The same remarks apply to the h shown in transliteration of soft 
(not hard) aspirated consonants, viz. gh, jh, dh, dh, bh, ph, nh, mh, 
rh, wh, etc., but not in the case of the hard aspirated consonants, kh, 
chh, th, th, ph or of sh. Thus bhra, a brother, is pronounced bré, 
ghuma, a measure of land, is pronouced g#imd, the chanhd, th Chinab 
tiver, is pronounced chang. Similarly the name of the dialect spoken 
on the bank of that river is reported as chindwayi from Jhang (p. 289), 
and as chinhawayi from Muzaffargarh (p. 323). On the other hand, 
in "kurh, in which rh follows an accented vowel, the h is inaudible, 
but the u is pronounced in a higher tone than in ‘kuz, the joint of a 
plough; and the a of 'bagghi (pronounced 'baggf, not bagg}) is higher 
in tone than the a of baggi (feminine) white.’’ 

The geographical extension of this feature was described as follows 
by Banarsi Dass Jain who worked with the celebrated phonetician, 
Daniel Jones and Grahame Bailey, in London and published his 
doctoral thesis in 1934 :— 

“The tones cover a much larger area than has been mentioned 
by the Rev. T. G. Bailey. Infact they stretch right upto the Jamna 
in the East, and occupy the districts of Ambala, parts of Karnal 
Rohtak, Hissar and Bikaner, the whole of Ferozepore, Shaikhupura, 
ages Lyallpur, Gujranwala, Gujrat, Jehlam, Rawalpindi and the 

gri area, parts of Abbotabad, Hazara and Simla together with the 
whole of the intervening area.’’5 

Daniel Jones while discussing the replacement of sound-quality 
by a tone refers to these tones as follows :— 
on path iirenecyttagh icon the two tones of modern Punjabi are 

an earlier form of that language. The low 
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rising tone, denoted in Grahame Bailey’s Panjabi Phonetic Reade 
by“, corresponds to the aspirations of the consonants bh, dh, etc., 
Urdu, while the high-falling tone ‘corresponds to the) breathy voice 
often applied to Urdu vowels. Compare Panjabi ‘kar (house), bedt 
(much) with Urdu ghor, baut’’.° 

J. R. Firth has also referred to tones in Punjabi (Gujranwala) 
while comparing phonematic units of Hindustani with prosodic features 
of Punjabi in the following words :— 

“Hindustani and Panjabi provide interesting examples of phone- 
matic units in one dialect or ‘style being represented in another by 
prosodies. Instances of interchanges in cognates between ‘phonematic 
units. of the vowel system and units of the consonent system are 
common, and examples and suggestions have been offered of inter- 
changes and correspondences between phonematic units of both kinds 
and prosodies. The following table provides broad transcriptions to 
illustrate these principles : 


Table I 
Hindustani Hindustani Punjabs 
(Eastern, careful) (Western, quick) (Gujranwala) 
Pahyle Payhle Pdylle 
pe bawht béwt 
Fearne powhycna pawac 
bhoi a boi 
kor roha hay korrahoyh — 
rahta (rehta) afi réynda 


tether’ 7 le we have a three-syllable word in which h is_phonematic 
which ayh sdtadeai? there are two syllables by a sort of coalescence in 
(evhev). Sj icates an open h-coloured or breathy vowel of the ¢-type 

- Similarly in the phrase bahwt-accha there are four syllables 


(Cvevevecv), in bawht-achha thre . h/t 
Sher e, the vowel 
open back and h-coloured tenander) owel in the first of which is 


ie brs) lle the open vowel carries a compound high falling 
I think. is e Pune i prosodically quite different (cy’ccv) which, 
reduced to a atyalent with evhev (peyhle). bdwt similarly is cv’c, 
prosody. In ina llable with initial and final consonant and a_ tonal 
thes Sain tin ustani verbal forms like rahna, rahta; kahna, kehta; 
consonant js a ee h-coloured syllable immediately followed by a 
ye, vwh as vo Seba a retracted e-like quality. yIh is realized.as 
tential lengthening ai ciao is a similar lowering and po- 
Harden Boeing abarate analysisiof: the tonal .system of ,Lalindi; in 
FA eal hig di Phonetics’ (Ph.D, thesis, Punjab University, 

ore, ). Dr Bahri whois at. present a Reader in» Hindi, ; 
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“=> 
Mialiabad University, wrote the first doctoral dissertation on Lahndi 
Phonetics under the guidance of A.C, Woolner, Principal, Oriental 
College, Lahore. According to him the principle types of tones in 
Lahndi are :— 

OM, The falling tone » The larynx rises very slightly at the primary 
afticulation of the tence and then falls down below its normal position. 


Ibisrepresented \ sign [ ’ | in this thesis, as in 
Ibar, outside méré ‘first’ 
Yvé'la ‘vacant ghé ‘grass’ 


This tone is most common in Awankari and more prominent in it 
than'in any Lalindi dialect. It is a particular feature of Wagadhi, 
less so of Pakliri, and least of Reshi. 

“2. The hich tone. The larynx rises quickly and falls slowly in the 
articulation of this tone. In fact it is a variety of the tone no. (1). 
‘The same syllables of Wapadhi having falling tone are pronounced in 
Reshi with the high tone, represented in this thesis by ( ~ ). Compare : 


Wanadhi Resht 
véla ‘vacant’ ve’ ld 
‘ubala ‘impatient’ ‘uba™ 1a 
'g4l ‘abuse’ 'ga™ | 


3. The low rising tone represented in the thesis by sign [ * Jis 
very rare. The larynx goes down with a feeling of constraint and rises 
gradually to its position. A kind of h sound is heard before the vowel 
stage. The vocal chords vibrate. Examples :— 

mamda@ ‘O Mohammad’ 

ndsa~ ‘We shall bathe’ — 

pivd ‘we may grind’ 

varind ‘death anniversay’ 

The low-rising tone in Awankari is not quite different froma 
similar tone in Punjabi. (Cf Dr Jain’s Punjabi Phonology, pp. 167-168) 

Only its operation is narrower in the dialect than in Punjabi in which 
it affects the voiced plosives as in kdra, horse, pabi, sister-in-law, ké, 
grass, etc. These words are pronounced with a clear voiced ‘aspiration 
and falling or high tone in Awankari. The striking feature of this tone 
:s that it is a double-peaked tone as in Lithuanian ‘dirzti’ to be firm. 

_Anyhow, this tone is not quite regular in the dialect, found only in 
about a dozen words or so, and does not require further discussion. 

4. The mid-tone or the level-tone is the state of syllable or a group 
. of syllables having none of the tones above, as in :— 

lalj oli e ‘she has come’ 

koli ‘ave t3 soi ‘some one may come, let us see’ 
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The mid-tone has various gradations—iji, 
toa call) has a level mid-tone: ji, in 
tone; and in hd@7 ji, what Sir ! has a hi 


yes (in usual respon 
‘ao ji, come sir, has a long mid 
gh mid-tone® 

Kali Charan Bahl wrote about ‘Tones in Punjabi’ under the 
guidance of Gordon H. Fairbanks and H.A. Gleason as also William 0. 
Bright and P.C. Ganeshsundaram of the Deccan College, Poona. He 


concludes that Punjabi has three distinctive tones—Even tone, Falling 
tone and Rising tone. 


H. 5. Gill in his book entitled ‘A Reference Grammer of Punjabi™ 
written under the guidance of Professor Henry A.Gleason, Jr. mentions 
about the fully developed tonal system in the Punjabi language on the 
basis of oppositions and contrast. He has shown how the tonal contours 
considerably changed the phonological structure of the vowels and 
fundamentally affected the articulatory domain of the consonants 
giving a unique structure to the Punjabi language. 


Harkirat Singh in his unpublished thesis ‘A Comparative Study 
of Majhi and Multani’ (1968) mentions that the position of the tone 1s 
significant in both the dialects—Majhi and Multani—of Punjabi. 


Thus Punjabi is a national language with fully developed tonal 
system. It forges a unity among its speakers allowing for wide varia- 
tions for local nuances. The man from Amritsar, from Multan, from 
Rawalpindi, from Patiala do not all speak the same way, the same 


words, though they speak in effect the same language and this adds to 
the richness of the Punjabi Language. 


2. Distinctive Features of Punjabi 


Besides tones which significantly distinguish Punjabi from all 


other modern Indian languages, the following are some of the characte- 
ristics of Punjabi :— 


(i) One of the main feature of Punjabi is the form of its present 
(imperfect participle) which contains significant sound /d/ or /n/ e. g. 
kh@da ‘eating’ pida ‘drinking’ j@da ‘going’ etc. However Salt range, 
Awankari, Hindko of kohat, Ghebi, Pothohari, Dhundi-kairali and 
Puncchi dialects have /n/ instead. On the other hand the suffix in 
Western Hindi and Rajasthani is /t/ and the above given present 
participles are khata, pita, jata or khato, pito, jato respectively. 


(ii) Again Punjabi has /d/ or /n/ base postposition of genitive. 
Unlike other postpositions this one is inflected to agree with gender, 
number and case, with the following noun. Thus /da/ or /na/ ‘of’ 

(masc, sing.) has other forms /de, di, did or ne, ni, ni@/. Hindi and 
_ Rajasthani have /k/ base position as/ka, ke, ki/ or /ko, ko, kera/. : 
There is no agreement with the following noun in the case of feminine 
plural. 
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, . iii) Punjabi has pe uliar forms of first and second person plural 
-s The chara: teristic suffix in these pronouns 1s /s] :— 


si ‘we’, tus! pl All dialects of Punjabi have this /s/ base 
jonouns, thoug!: the forms may differ slightly. Thus we have oss, 
@ in Kangri, Multani, Hindki of Dera Ghazi Khan and Thali; as, 


isin Dogri-Dhundi-kairali, Punchhi, Pothohari and Ghebi. 
Hindi and most of the other N.ILA, languages have /m/ as charac- 
teristic sound in these pronouns. 

(iv) The intinitive in Punjabi has mostly the termination /-ga/; 
only after r, p and , the ending is /-na/. However Hindi and most 
other northern languages have n and not 9. In Punjabi we have piga 
ftodrink’ khana ‘to eat’ jana ‘to go’ khedya ‘to play’ but in Hindi 
these infinitives are: pra, khana, jana, khelna respectively. Many 
other verbal forms which have 9 in Punjabi have » in Hindi. The 
Punjabi forms pig dio ‘let him drink’, pip nal ‘by drinking’ sukge pata 
‘spread for drying’ will be psne do, pine se, sukhne ke le dala, respecti- 
vely in Hindi. 

nis also found in other speech forms. Its frequency in Punjabi 
is much more than in Hindi. Thus we find pagi ‘water’, may ‘maund, 
a measure of weight’, hun ‘now’, kana ‘one eyed’, sane ‘alongwith’ etc, 
This sound has prominent position in Punjabi. 

(v) Another striking characteristic of Punjabi is the form of nouns 
ending in geminate consonants preceded by central vowels under tones, 
No indication of gender is obtained from this form of nouns. Thus we 
find hatth ‘hand’, nakk ‘nose’, kamm ‘work’, kann ‘ear’, satt ‘seven’ etc. 
In Hindi and most other N. I. A. languages the form of such words is 
hath, nak. kam, kan and sat respectively. All dialects of Punjabi 
strictly adhere to this form and numerous words of this category are 
available in Punjabi vocabulary. 

(vi) In Punjabi, the tadbhav adjective which terminates in [-a/ 
(masculine singular) agrees in gender, number and case with the noun 
it qualifies. Thus kala ‘black’ will have the following forms in differ- 
ent grammatical situations :— 
kaja kutta ‘black dog’ 
kaji kutti ‘black bitch’ 
kaje kutte ‘black dogs’ 
kalid kuttid ‘black bitches’ © 
kajla kuttIa ‘O black dog’ 
kajie kuttie ‘O black bitch’ 
kajIo kuttIo ‘O black dogs’ 
kalio kuttio ‘O black bitches’ 


kaj1a kuttid ‘black dogs’, (oblique) 
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In.no.other Indo-Aryan languages an adjective, has. all these 
declensions, 


(vii) In Punjabi the verb agrees, in gender and number, with the 
subject (or, with the object in the past indefinite of the transitive. verbs). 
Thus we find ‘pida’ ‘drinking’ (masc. sing.), pide (mase. pl,) pidi(fem. 
sing.) pidid (fem, pl.) Hindi has first three forms only. Feminine 
singular and feminine plural have the same verbal form ‘piti’. 


8, Dialects 


3.1 Majht: The name Majhi is applied to the dialect of Punjabi 
spoken. in Majha (mid-land) which lies between the rivers Ravi.and 
Beas-cum-Satluj and includes the district of Amritsar, Gurdaspnr 
and Lahore. The purest form of Panjabi is Majhi. This is. the 
language of the new Punjabi literature and the same form is the official 
language of the newly created Panjabi Speaking State. Tone isa 
characteristic feature of Majhi phonology. Every word of this dialect 
is considered to have one of the three tones-low, mid or high, 

A network of ten distinctive vowels/i e ¢ a I 9 v 2 0 u/ and twenty 
nine distinctive consonantal phonemes is set up in this dialect. The 
quality and duration of vowels are affected by the accompanying tone. 
In general, they are laxer with high tone and tense witn low. They 
are longer with low tone and shorter with high. All consonants in word- 
final position have a slight vocalic release when the tone occurs on the 
preceding syllable. The retroflex /}/ is in strong opposition with the 
dental /l/ in the medial position though it is not represented in the 
Gurmukhi orthography where there is no letter for ///. In the initial 
position the opposition 1// is neutralized in favour of /l/. Grierson is 
not correct when he observes that “The most prominent one 
(peculiarity) is the entire absence of the cerebral ]’’.™ 

The opposition n/p is very strong in medial and final position 
where there-are numerous minimal pairs. However, in the initial 
position, this opposition is neutralized in favour of the dental nasal 
/n/. When the tonal contour begins from the second syllable with 
low tone, the preceding (on set) consonant is always voiced and in 
this position, the opposition voiceless/voiced is neutralized as in/leba/ 
‘help find’,/paja@/ ‘make run’. /h/ occurs commonly only initial. In 
medial position it is limited to a very few learned words.as:used in 
careful, formal pronunciation but not in colloquial forms, where it is 
either not used or altered in unpatterned way to conform to normal 
phonological net-work. 

Nasalization is frequent in the dialect. All the vowels of Majhi 
may be nasalized. Any vowel following a nasal consonant is 
automatically nasalized and the opposition  oral/nasal is neutralised 
in favour of nasalized vowels. All-types of nasalization spread» over 
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any sequence of vowels not interrupted by a true consonant. /w/ does 
not limit:'the domain of nasalization. e.g. g37@ /gaid/ ‘went’ fem, pl. 
j@wa/jawa/ ‘I may go’. 

Nouns are inflected for number and case. There are two numbers, 
singular and plural. There are five cases, direct, oblique, vocative, 
ablative and locative. Direct and oblique apply to all nouns, The 
vocative is common only with animate nouns and the others are 
restricted to a small class of nouns. Nouns are assigned to one of 
the two genders-masculine and feminine. All masculines ending in 
/-a/ are alike and all feminines are inflected alike. 


Pronouns are inflected for number and case, These are of two 
types. The first type including the first and second person pronouns, 
singular and plural, has forms for direct, oblique, dative, ablative and 
genitive. The second type, including the third person pronouns, 
has in addition a locative and an instrumental. The paradigms are 
as follows :— 


First Sing.  Fétrst Plur. Second Sing. Sccond Plur. 


direct mé ast tii tUsi 
oblige mé asd tii tUsd 
dative | menu san tenu tUanu 
ablative methd sathd t&thd tUdthd 
genitive 
m,s.d. mera sada tera tUada 
m.s.0. mere sade tere tUade 
m.p.d. mere sade tere tUdde 
m.p.o, merld sagla@ terl@ tUadla@ 
f.s.d. meri sadi _ teri tUadi 
f.s.o. meri sadi teri tUddi 
f.p.d. merid sadia teria tUadia 
f.p.o. merid _- sagid  terid. tUdadid 


There is no instrumental case distinct from the direct nor is the 
instrumental postposition used with these. Thus /mé kId/ ‘I said’, 
not/mé ne kId/. 

There are two sets of third person pronouns. These make no 
distinction of gender nor of number in the direct form. /eh/ ‘that’ 
refers to the nearer and /oh/ to the more remote. 


The instrumental and genetive singulars appear to be the simple 
form plus the postposition /n#/. /ne/ and /da/. On the basis .of the 
assumption that every word in Punjabi has a tone, these are treated 
as suffixes because these do not bear tones. 
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Interrogative and relative pronouns are inflected for case but do 
not mark number. The forms are :~ /kop/ ‘who’, obl. /kis/, impersonal 
[ki/ ‘what’, /jo/ ‘who soever’; obl. /jIs/ etc. 

There are five sets of numerals. Only two sets extend to higher 
numbers. The five sets are as follows :— 


Cardinals Ordinals 


tIn ‘three’ tija ‘third’, tira ‘three-fold’; ¢tspa ‘triple’; 
tIne ‘all the three’. 
car ‘four’ cotha ‘fouth’; cdra ‘four fold’; copa ‘qua- 


druple’; care ‘all the four’ 
There is an alternative method of counting numbers above twenty. 
It is more commonly used in rual areas than in urban. The unit is 
vi ‘twenty’, used with a plural vid. Even multiples of twenty are 
counted :- 
[do vid! ‘two twenties’ ‘forty’ 
/tIn vid] ‘three twenties’ ‘sixty’ 
[che vid) ‘six twenties’ ‘one hundred and twenty’ 
There are three types of postpositions in Majhi :— 
(1) /da/ ‘of’ is inflected for gender, number and case and agrees with 
the noun following it. 
(2) Three forms always immediately follow the noun and show no 
inflection. These are :— 
/ne/ ‘instrumental or genitive’ 
[nié] ‘to’ also marks various verbal complements. 
/t6/ ‘from’, ‘by’ 
(3) There are a large number of postpositions which may follow a 
noun or a noun plus /de/. The use of /de/ is in most instances 
completely optional unlike Hindi /ke/ which is compulsory. These 
also generally have two forms so that the postpositions can be 
considered as the locative and ablative cases of the nouns. Some 
examples are :— 
/wic/.‘in’ [wicc3/ ‘from inside’ 
/3dar/ ‘inside’ /@drd/‘from inside’ 
/utte/~/te/ ‘on’ /utt6/~/t5/ ‘from above’ etc. 


(de/ cannot precede the shortened forms, /te/ ‘on’ or /td/ ‘from 
above’ but can be used 


v with the longer equivalent forms /utte/ oF 
_ fvttd/. 
There are two verbal auxiliaries, inflected for person and 
number :- 
; Imperfective Perfective 
Ist sing. © a sa 
plur. a sai 
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é sé 


Qnd sing. 

plur. ° so or so 
3rd sing. eora si 

plur. ne ora san 

In standard written language, the third person imperfective is 


usually /he/ singular and /han/ plural, These forms are spoken in very 


formal discourse. 
There are three infinitives in Panjabi, The suffixes are as follows:— 


Simple injsinitive, |-pa/. This become /-opa/ after geminate 
consonants. 

Conditional infinitive, |-p/. This becomes /ap/ after consonants. 

Imperfective Infinitive, /-po]. This becomes /-apo/ after geminate 
consonants. 

The future in Majhi is inflected for person, number and gender. 
The various inflections are :— 


masc. fem. free alternative 
Ist sing. -iga igi Ls aga-dgi 
plur. ~dge ~5gid 
2nd sing. ~éga -égi 
plur. ~oge -ogid : 
3rd sing. —ega —egi . —uga-ugl 
plur. —pge -ngid 


There is also a short form of the future used only in first and third 
singular. The suffixes are :- 

Ist singular -Uu 

3rd singular -u 

All mid-tone stems become high-tone in the future. Low tone 

stems, however, remain low. This results in a loss of contrast between 
mid-and high-tone stems. ', . 
3.2 Doabi : Doab is the country lying between the rivers Beas and 
Sutlej excluding the northern hilly area. It includes the districts of 
Jullundur, Hoshiarpur and Kapurthala, The Punjabi of this tract 
isknown as Doabi. The language of Jullundur and Kapurthala has 
Close resemblance with Malwai. The language of Hoshiarpur district 
has closer relation with Malwai dialect than with any other form of 
Punjabi. 

The letters 6 and v are freely interchangeable. Thus bekh~vekh 
‘see’; bic™vic ‘in’. The use of U oro is olso optional. We find hida 
and héda ‘being’. As in Malwai, when J falls between two vowels, it 
sometimes changes into a glide y. Thus hola or hoya ‘becomes’; ala 
or aya ‘came’. There is a capricious use of cerebrals n and 1 Thus 
We find bajd ‘a bullock’ but nal, not naj ‘with’; Similarly we find jana 
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instead. of jana ‘to go’; hona not hona ‘to be’; ana ‘to come’; bijna. ‘to 
sow’, Sometimes short I is substituted for long i as in hoid@ (fem pl.) 
Double letters at the end of a word,are also simplified asin hath, not 
hotth ‘hand’; kd¢ not k3tt ‘decrease’. But in plural the geminate 
forms are in tact as in hatiha, gall@, viccd etc. In the declension of 
nouns there isa contraction of vic ‘in’ to c, viccd ‘from in’ to.cd. 
Thus we find arc ‘in the house’; kdrcd ‘from the house’. The insertion 
of an aspirate is another peculiarity as phaldna instead of Plana ‘to 
get grind’; tUph instead of tp. The form h® for the first. person 
singular of the substantive verb is peculiar to this part of the Punjab. 


3.3 Malwat: The Malwa is the name of the tract lying east of the 
river Beas in the north and the united Sutlej and Beas down south. 
It includes the districts of Ludhiana, Ferozepur, Bhatinda, parts of 
the district Patiala. We may say that the western boundary of the 
Malwa is the river Sutlej. Its northern part is the Powadh country of 
tahsil Kharar and in Ferozepur again there is the river Sutlej. Its 
eastern boundary may be roughly taken as the 76th degree of East 
Longitude, east of which Powadhi Punjabi is spoken. The language of 
this, tract.is known as Malwai. 


Malwai does not differ materially from the standard Majhi. The 
standard form of the language is used everywhere and the irregular 
forms are not substituted but are employed optionally. The letters b 
and v are freely interchangeable. Thus bekh*vekh ‘see’ :bIc*vic ‘in’. 
The final consonant is also not doubled like that of standard Mayhi. 
At times when I falls between two vowels, it changes into a glide y. 
Thus aya instead of ata ‘came’ gaya instead of gia ‘went’. w between 
two vowels is often changed to m. Thus homdga for howdga ‘I shall 
be’; am@ga for aw@ga ‘I shall come’. In pronouns apd is used to mean 
‘we’ It also means ‘I’. awda ‘own’ is. used instead of apna of the 
standard Punjabi. apna is also used. In other pronouns t is some- 
times substituted for s. Thus we find Ait (for kis) kamm ‘of what use’; 
It (for 1s) kar-ke ‘for this reason’. Sometimes § is used instead of ch. 
Thus ku§ for kuch ‘anything’. At times ka instead of da ‘of’ for 
genitive is used kUch as in p3jd@ dind ka ‘of five days’. In the declen- 
sion of nouns there is contraction of vic ‘in’ to c; viccd ‘from in’ to cd. 
Thus we find mulkc ‘in a country’; khct@cd ‘from among the field’ res- 
pectively. At times the villagers are fond of adding u to words ending 
in a consonant. Thus cirw instead of cir ‘a space of time’; malu instead 
of mal ‘property; mUlakcu instead of mlakc ‘in a country’. There is 
an inversion of the aspirate in thuaga for tuada ‘your’ and_ oda for 
6da ‘his’. The genitive of the reflexive pronoun is apna, not apna. 
The verb dena ‘to give’ makes the first person singular of its future 
as dema@ga ‘I shall give’. © 


3.4, Bhattiani : Since the partition of the country the Bhatti 
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Muslims have left for Pakistan. They did not form a majority in any 
locality. Their population was spread over all along the border of 
Panjab with erst while States of Bahawalpur-and Bikaner. They spoke 
the language of the locality which was Malwai mixed with Rajasthani 
in the east and with Lahndi in the west. 

Thus we find hik ‘one’ of Bahawalpuri; de (plural masculine) ‘of’ is 
Bagri. Similarly jasd ‘I will go’ isa Bagri future with Bahawalpuri 
termination, ; khdde-ha ‘they were eating,’ is half Panjabi, half Bagri ; 
tusaga,‘your’ is Punjabi and tharo ‘your’ is Bagri. 


3.5° Rathi: Rathiwas the language of Pachadha (or Rath) Muslims 
who lived on both sides of the river Ghaggar, in Hissar District 
They have since left for Pakistan. These Pachadhas had settled. here 
after leaving their original homes in Western Panjab, probably in 
Jehlum or Gujrat district. They were a compact community 
and as such could retain their original language in spite of their being 
in Hindi speaking area for a few centuries. Though their language was 
greatly influenced by the language of the locality, still it remained 
basically Punjabi. 


Some peculiarities of Rathi are as under :— 


The genitive is sometimes formed by adding ka and’ sometimes 
by adding da. The sign of the dative is ni#or ne, The-termination gi 
is used in the present as: well asin the future. Thus aegi ‘she comes’ . 
as well as ‘she will come’. The Malwai future with —s# termination 
also occurs as in ja@sz ‘I will go’. The pronunciation of Rathi is fond 
of nasal sounds as in c@hd@da ‘wishing’; add ‘coming’. 


3.6. Powadhi: The word ‘Powadh’ means ‘East’ and’ Powadhi Punjabi 
is the Punjabi spoken in that portion of the eastern Punjab known 
as Powadh. 


The Powadh extends from that part of the Ludhiana district which 
lies near the Sutlej river upto the river Ghaggar in the east. To the 
south it occupies those parts of the erstwhile states of Patiala, Nabha 
and Jind which lie east of, say, the 76th degree-of east longitude. 
This tract includes a few outlying portions of the Hissar district. 


The structural analysis of the Powadhi dialect can be described 
in the general frame-work of the phonological pattern of the standard 
Punjabi. The development of tones from the voiced-aspirates of the 
old: Indo-Aryan covers every part of the Powadhi area, However, 
there are certain local characteristics of the dialect. Thus we find the 
pronunciation of vicc as bice ‘in’;the insertion of an aspirate/tone in 
bélad ‘ox’; the frequent dropping of the first syllable as in khiicd 
instead.of khu-biccé ‘from: the well’; unh@cd instead of unhd@-biccd 
‘from-among them’; and frequent transposition of an aspirate as in unu# 
for unu ‘to them’; oda for 6da ‘of him’; jer4 for jéra ‘who’. In certain 
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cases even the initial /h/ is replaced by tone as in /néri/ ‘storm’ from 
/haneri/. 


3.7 Muttant : According to the evidence available from the various 
district gazetteers different speech forms existed in the erst- 
while area of West Punjab. These speech forms had various local 
names associated either with the geographical location or with the 
tribes speaking the language. Multani of the districts Multan and 
Muzaffargarh is one of them. There are many other speech forms 
closely resembling Multani. These are Bahawalpuri, in the 
erstwhile Bahawalpnr state, and Derawal Hindki in the district 
Dera Ghazi Khan. The differences between these forms of speech are 
due to local idiom but the great mass of vocabulary, including all 
the words in common use, are the same. 


There are only minor varia- 
tions in pronunciation. 


For the sake of convenience the above mentioned forms of speech 
having geographical contiguity are described under Multani. 


Phonology 


The existence of tone, in Multani, was accepted by N. Wilson, 
who. rearranged O’ Brien’s ‘Multani Glossary’ and added a skeleton 
grammar of Multani to the new edition of the glossary published in 
1903. While discussing the consonants of Multani, Wilson writes... 
“h as in English word ‘hen’ but when following a vowel it is often so 
slightly pronounced as to be hardly distinguishable, unless when the 
word is pronounced with emphasis, e.g. Khuh ‘well’ 


We have an elaborate analysis of the tonal system of Lahndi in 
Hardev Bahri’s ‘‘Lahndi Phonetics’ (Ph.D. thesis, Punjab University, 
1941) published at Allahabad in 1963. He has presented the ‘four-way’ 


phonetic tones — falling, high, low rising and mid-tones. These have 
been discussed in the earlier section. 


Multani has 10 vowels, three centralized and seven peripherals. 
It has 34 consonants and 2 semivowels. Stops have 4 sub-classes- 
voiceless unaspirate, voiceless aspirate, voiced unaspirate and voiced 
aspirate. Some sort of phonetic implosion (not a phonologic or 
structural feature, however) is involved in the articulation of voiced 
unaspirated and aspirated plosives in some parts of Lower Multan 
adjoining Sindh. Nasals follow the general system of the I.A. languages 
and are voiced. There is one postdental lateral /l/; a postdental 
voiced apical trill /r/; and a retroflex voiced flap /7/. /f/ is labio-dental; 
/s/ is postdental and /8/ palatal. All are voiceless, /x/ is uvular, voiceless 
fricative; /z/ is postdental, voiced and /h/ glottal, voiced fricative; /v/ 
and /y/ are voiced semivowels. The former is labio-dental and 
the latter is palatal. 
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Nasalization is generally functional. But there is non-functional 
nasalization as well. The vowels are nasalized under the influence of 
neighbouring nasal phoneme in certain situations. In general the 
distinctive nasalized vowel is marked in orthography; the other, being 
predicatable, is ignored. Multani agrees with standard Punjabi in the 
functional as well its non-functional occurrence, 


Morphology 


Nouns: There are two genders, masculine and feminine; and two 
numbers, singular and plural. As a general rule the very large class 
of masculine singular nouns end in /-a/ and feminine singular nouns 
end in /-i/. The feminine form is obtained by replacing the final /-a/ 
of the masculine by /-i/. However, all masculine nouns ending in /-a/ 
do not have corresponding feminine forms ending in ;-i/. The feminine 
of /atja/ ‘flour’, /mattha/ ‘forehead’ do not exist and feminine of /baba/ 
“grand father’ is not formed by this process. Conversely, all feminine 
nouns ending in /-i/ do not have corresponding masculine forms with 
the termination /—a/ e.g. /rofi/ ‘bread’, /laghi/ ‘stick’, /moffi/ ‘clay’ 
have no masculine forms. 

Nouns are declined for oblique, vocative and a few other cases 
depending upon the terminal vowel or consonant of the masculine and 
feminine. Where there is no declension used, the postpositions are 
used instead. These declensions are exactly on the pattern of standard 
Punjabi. 

If we compare the forms of the personal pronouns of Multani 
with that of standard Punjabi, we find the ‘s’ form of I and II person 
plural pronouns i.e. ass@/tussd (Multani) and asi/tus? (Majhi) which, 
are the characteristic features of Punjabi. There are no separate 
forms for III person singular and plural. Instead, the demonstrative 
pronouns serve the purpose of personal pronouns as well. Again; 
there are no separate forms for singular and plural of demonstrative 
pronouns, /6 or 0; serves for both singular and plural of far demonstra- 
tive pronouns and /é or e/ for near demonstrative pronouns in the no- 
minative case. In other cases, however, there is a distinction between 
singular and plural. Generally speaking pronouns in Multani and 
standard Punjabi have no distinction of gender. But Multani, however, 
retains some older forms of gender distinction in emphatic forms of III 
person singular pronouns—/ua/ ‘that very’ is feminine and /uo/ ‘that 
very’ is masculine. Similarly /ia/ ‘this very’ is feminine and /io/ ‘this 
very’ is masculine. 3 

There is some difference in the declined forms of personal pronouns 
in Multani and standard Punjabi because of difference in postpositions 
of the two dialects. e.g. /Isk@ or ik#/ ‘2rd person proximate occusative 
and dative’ in Multani and /1snié/ in Majhi. 
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Multani has no separate honorific pronouns and express respect 
by using plural pronouns for a single person. This is also the case in 
Majhi. The forms and declension of the interrogative pronouns in 
Multani are the:same.as. those in Majhi. 

The great majority of adjectives in Multani end in the termination 
/-a/ for masculine which is changed to /~i/ for the feminine and are 
declined like nouns ending in /—a/ and /-i/. These adjectives agree 
with their nouns in gender, number and case and generally precede 
them. Some ‘tatsama’ or borrowed adjectives are indeclinable and 
they retain the same form whatever the gender, number or case. 


For Example : 


-murekh chohur 
‘“murokh - chohoar 

murakh ‘chohIr 
““thurakh chohIr7 


“foolish boy’ 

‘foolish boys’ 

‘foolish girl’ 
| ‘foolish girls’. 

Comparison is generally made by the use of the adverbs /vaddh/ 
more’, /ghett/ ‘less/ or by the use of the postposition/nalé/, /koni/ ‘or 
/k6li/ ‘than’, 

_ Thuswehave : /e ti'k6li vedda he/’“He is elder than him’, Some- 
times /-a/ of the:adjective is changed into /~era/ to signify comparative 
degree; \e g. .c3ga ‘good’ : c3gera ‘better’ - vadda ‘large’ : vadera 
‘larger’, 

The superlative is formed by 
‘all’. ‘Thus we ‘have: 
of-all’, 
a The formation of comparative and superlative is a peculiarity of 

ultani dialect. It is rarely employed in Majhi. 

Verbs.may ‘be ‘divided. into 
great .many . cases -an 


| making a comparison with sabho 
*'/e sobbhna’k6li nikya he/ ‘This is the smallest 


st Intransitive' ‘and Transitive. In a 
‘intransitive rootchasa cofresponding transitive 
pee avail) Connon by-strengthening the vowel ‘ef the root. This 
again can oiten:be:turned into a.Double transitive or Causal verb by 
a further change in the root, 


Root Transitive or Double transitive rcot 
mar ‘strike’ mera ‘cause to be struck’ 
ter ‘swim’ tera ‘cause to swim’ 


pi ‘drink’ pIwa ‘cause to drink’ . 


ro ‘weep’ ruwa ‘cause to weep’ 


‘However, smost of *the«common® roots *form their transitive ir- 


regularly e. g. 
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Intransttive Transitive 


trust ‘break’ tror ‘break’ 
a ‘come’ an ‘bring’ 
chU?t ‘escape’ chadd or chor ‘set free’ 

Passive is formed by adding /i/ to the root of the transitive verb 
and shortening tle vowel of the roots; or if the root ends in /-a/, by 
changing it into /~i/. a 

Thus we have :— mar ‘strike’: mari ‘be struck’; sadd ‘call’ : 

sadi ‘be called’ 

However, many transitive verbs have a corresponding intransitive 
verb which has a passive signification e. g. : 

Transitive Intransitive or Passive 
pih ‘grind’ pls ‘be ground’ 
jo ‘yoke’ jUpp ‘be yoked’ 

Almost every intransitive verb which has @ correspondig transitive 
root may be said to be a passive voice of the latter (transitive). 

The present participle ends in /-da/ (masculine singular). Be 
isa distinctive characteristic of Punjabi dialects which separates m m 
from Western Hindi and Rajasthani having /-ta/ or /-to/ as their 
Present participle endings. 


The past participle is generally formed by suffixing /-Ia/ to the 
Toots e.g. : ; 
|takkh/ ‘place’ ; rakkhIa ‘placed’ 
/mar/ ‘beat’ marla ‘beat’ 
‘kill’ ‘killed 
[to] ‘weep’ rola ‘wept’ 
Other endings of the past participle are -— . - 
(i) /-ta/ as in /pita/ from /pi/ ‘drink’; |kita/ from /kar/ ‘do 


(ii) /-da/ asin /-khéda/ from’ /ikha/ ‘eat’; /badda/ from /bdnn/ “tie” 
(iii) /-tha/ as in /betha/ from /bé/ ‘sit’; [pitha/ from /pi/ ‘grind’ 
There are many other irregular forms of. participle, ¢.g.. 
/nIkattha/ from /nikkel/ “come-out’ 
lsdjjata/ from /sujjan/ ‘recognise’. | 
/kamatta/ from /kemma/ ‘earn’ 


The future is formed by adding the appropriate form of ‘the suffix 
|+sa/ direct‘to the verbal root accordidg to'the ‘person; The’ complete 
Paradigm from the root:/ker/'‘do’is:given asiunder: 105.) 
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I person II person III person 
Singular koresa@ karesé koresi 
(both for masc. 
and fem.) 
Plural koresit 
(both for masc, 
and fem.) 


karuso koreson 


The Auxiliary Verb 


The following table gives all the forms of the auxiliary verb used 
in this dialect :— 


I person II person LIT person 
Singular Present Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Present @~ha aé~haé hé~e ho~o he~e _ hin*in 
Past ham*ah7 hase”ahe havé@~haé have hai~ha  hain~ahi 
“hai - ~“ahé 
Future hos@ hosi hosé hoso hosi hoson 


There is no distinction of gender in the auxiliary. 


Multani dialect has negative forms of the auxiliary verb which are 


used in strong refusals. These forms may be seen from the following 
tables :— 


Present I person II persou III person. 
Singular nimu~nimhi nivi~neh? nfsi*nei 
‘Tam not’ ‘You-sing-are not’ ‘he is not’ 
Plural nise“nisse nive ~ ninne ~ nén 
| ‘we are not’ ‘yon-pl. are not’ ‘they are not’ 
Past 
Singular nahIm nahé naha 
‘I was not’ ‘you-sing. were ‘he was not’ 
not’ 
Plural nasse _ navé nahin 
‘we were not’ ‘you-pl. were ‘they were not’ 
not’ 


The negative forms of the auxiliary generally precede the main 
verb as : nimhi véda ‘I am not going, let it be known to you’. 
The following points may be noted :— 


(i) The subjunctive has different endings to indicate the distinc- 
tion of person. 


(ii), The present participle and the past participle express the 
- distinction of number and gender through suffixes. 
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(iii) The auxiliary verb is subject to morphophonemic variations for 
person, 


Other Parts of Speech 

The adverbs ending in /-a/ (masc. sing.) are declinable for gender 
and number just as nouns of similar endings. 

Of the postpositions only one, the postposition of genetive has 
inflections as described below. Other postpositions, conjunctions and 
interjections are not declinable. 


Postpositions of genitive 
The postpositions of genitive is declinable and has regular endings 
for gender, number and case. Thus we have :— 


-da masc. sing. | 
—de mase, pl. | 
—di fem. sing. | direct forms 
-did fem. pl. | 
-de masc. Sing. | 

| Oblique forms 
—ded masc. pl. | 
—ded masc. sing. | 
-did fem. sing. | Ablative case 
—deo masc. pl. | Vocative case 
-dio fem. pl. | 


These declensions are in agreement with the nouns that follow 
the postposition e.g. chohur did bhend ‘the sisters of the boy’. Here 
da (fem. pl.) agrees with bhepa (sisters). 


The suffixes of Genetive 

With the pronouns of I and ITI person, Multani employs suffixes of 
genitive in place of postposition. Thus we have :— 

—da méda ‘mine’ teda ‘thine’ 

assd da ‘ours tUssadda ‘Yours’ 

_ The suffix -da is declinable and has all the endings recorded in 
the case of postposition of genitive. 
3.8 Dialect oj Shahpur Doab or Shahpur Doobi The dialect spoken 
between the rivers Jehlam and Chanab of the Shahpur District is 
called Shahpur Doabi. It isa typical form of the language which is 
spoken in the Districts of Shahpur, Jhang, Lyallpur, Montgomery, 
Lahore, Gurjranwala and Gujrat. The dialect has many local names 
such as Jatki, Jangli, Bar-di-Boli, Bhirochi, Chinhawari depending 
upon the people who speak it or the locality it represents. Thus 
Jatki is the language of the Jats; Jangli is the dialect of the nomad 
tribes settled in the area; Bar-di-Boli is the speech of the Bar or 
uncultivated upland; Chinawari is the Jatki spoken‘on the banks of 
Chenab etc. 
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Phonology 


Shahpur Doabi has ten vowels, 3 centralized and 7 peripheral as 
in standard Punjabi. All vowels can be nasalized. There are 37 con- 
sonants. The cerebral /|/ is common although not denoted in the 
vernacular character by any special sign. The pronunciation of the 
phoneme /h/ is the same as described by Grahame Bailey in his 
Wazirabad Grammar i.e. it has a strong guttural sound when 
commencing a word or preceding an accented syllable and in other 
positions it alters the whole tone of the word. 


Morphology 


Three declensions of masculine nouns and three of feminine nouns 
are found in the dialect. 

The first declension consists of masculine ‘tadbhav’ nouns whose 
nominative ends in /-a/ as in /ghora/. The nominative plural is formed 
by changing the final /-a/ of the singular to /-e/ : e.g. /ghora/: /ghore’. 
/bhra/ ‘brother’ is irregular. Its nominative plural is /bhra/, 

The second declension consists of masculine nouns of more than 
one syllable ending in a vowel /U/ followed by a consonant. The 
plural is formed by changing the /U/ to /a/: e.g. 

kUkkUr ‘cock’ : kU kkar ‘cocks’ 

choh Ur ‘boy’ : chohar ‘boys’ 

The third declension includes all other masculine nouns. In such 
cases the nominative plural is the same as the nominative singular :— 


ghar ’a house’ : ghar ‘houses’ 
kd ’a crow’ ; kd ‘crows’ 
peo ‘a father’ : peo ‘fathers’. 


The fourth declension includes most feminine nouns which form 
their plural in /-@/. Ifthe noun in singular ends in /-a/, then the 
plural is formed by adding /-wd@/. Thus :— 


/bhen/ ‘a sister’ : /bhepd@/ ‘sisters’ 

|ma@/ ‘a mother’ : /maw@/ ‘mothers’. 

The word /gaddé@/ ’a donkey-mare’ (Masculine gaddd/) forms its 
plural irregulrarly. It is /gadd@/, the same as the singular. 

The fifth declension includes feminine nouns which form their 
plural in /-7/.. Thus :— 

/ekkh/ ‘an eye’ : jakh7/ ‘eyes’ 

/g@/ ®a cow’ :  JgaT/ ‘cows’ 

|chohir/ ‘agirl’ : /chohr7/ ‘girls’ 

The sixth declention includes feminine nouns which form their 
plural in /u/, Thus :— 

/hdj/ ‘a tear’ : h3ju ‘tears’, 
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Case 


There are six cases—the nominative, the oblique, the agent, the 


locative, the ablative and the vocative. 


‘'a horse’ is given as follows :— 


Singular 
Nom, ghora ‘a hose’ 
Agent ghore ‘by a horse’ 
ACC ghora, ghoreni ‘a horse, 


the horse’ 
Instr, (organic) ghore ‘by a horse’ 


Instr ghore-nal ‘by a horse’ 


(Non-organic) 

Dat. ghoreni ‘to a horse’ 

Abl. ~~ ghored, ghore-thd ‘from a 
horse’ 

Gen. ghore-da ‘of a horse’ 

Loc (ghore) (in a horse) 

(Organic) 


Loc, (Non- ghore-vic ‘in horse’ 
organic) 
Voc. ghorea ‘O horse’ 


A full declension of /ghora/ 


Plural 
ghore ‘horses’ 
ghored ‘by horses’ 
ghore, ghori@niu ‘horses 
the horses’ 


ghoré ‘by horses’ 
ghoria-naJ ‘by horses’ 


ghori@ni ‘to horses’ 


ghorido, ghorid-thi ‘from 
horse’ 


ghoria-da ‘of horses’ 
(ghor@) ‘(in horse)’ 


ghoy1d-vic ‘in horses’ 


ghoriaho ‘O horses’ 


It is evident that the various postpositions are the same as used in 


Standard Punjabi. 


Adjectives 


An adjective in Shahpur Doabi agrees with the nouns it qualifies 


in gender, number and case. 


The formation of the gender and the 


declension of adjective are the same as those of substantive nouns. 
Comparison is generally made by putting the postpositions [najo/ oF 
/thé/-after the noun with which comparision is made e.g. /eUs najo 
céga he/ ‘This is better than that 

The termination /-era/ added to an adjective means either ‘more’ 
or ‘rather’, Thus /c@ga/ ‘good’ : /c@gera/ ‘better’ or ‘rather good’. 

The above comparative degree forms are used in standard Punjabi 
also. 


ran 


Pronouns — 

The ‘s’ form of the I and II person plural pronouns is a peculiarity 
of Punjabi. Both, Shahpur Doabi and Majhi have the same ‘s’ form. 
Thus we have /assi?~ hasst/ and /tUssi/ as the nominative plurals of 
the I and II person pronouns in Shahpur Doabi. 


t 
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The demonstrative pronouns, proximate and remote, serve the 
purpose of III person singular and plural both in the dialect and 
standard Punjabi. 

Even the declined forms of personal pronouns in Shahpur Doabi 
and standard Punjabi are the same. In some declensions where the 
original ‘s’ has changed to a tone (represented by ‘h’) in Majhi, Shah- 
pur Doabi has also the same alternative form. Thus we find : /t U sada~ 
t U hada/ ‘yours, plur’.; /t Us@nu#~t U han@/ ‘to you, plur’. 

Shahpur Doabi and Majhi have no separate honorific pronoun and 
both the dialects express respect by using plural pronouns. 

The Relatives Pronoun is /jehra/ ‘who’, with obl. sing. /jts*j@/ and 
obl. plur, /jin/. The Interrogative Pronoun is /kon/ ‘who’ with obl. 
sing /k€/; and /ke/ ‘what’ with obl. sing. /k1s/ and /kehra/. 

Pronominal suffixes are the pecularity of the dialect and are 
attached to both nouns and verbs. These are :— 

a) Suffixes of the nominative only. 


Sign. Plur, 
I person = -s 
II person -é — 
IIT person —- _- 
b) Suffixes of any case 
Sing: Plur. 
I person -m -se, —ahse 
IT person -r, -u, -0, -0 —ne, —nthe, —Innhe 
III person -s —ne 


j-s] represents both the nominative of the first person and any 
case of the third person singular and plural. All the suffixes mentioned 
under head (b) can be used to refer to either gender and for any 
case. These suffixes are connected to the word to which they refer by 
any one of the these vowels: /a, e, i, oor U/ e.g. /shahpur gherham/ 
‘Shahpur is my home’; /dardum/ ‘Pain is to me or I have pain’. 

When these suffixes are attached to nouns they actually iuclude 
a substantive verb. Thus in /gharham/ ‘house is to me’, hom is the 
third person singular of the substantive verb with the suffix of the Ist 
person (he ‘there is’, -m ‘to me’) and /hem/ becomes /ham/. Similarly 
/htsse/ in /gharhtsse/ means (hi ‘there is’ +--—se ‘to us’) and /-1sse/ in 
/dardisse/ is a contracted form of /hisse/, 

Verbs 


The present participle is formed by adding /-da/ to the consonant 
ending intransitive verbs. Thus. we find /marda/ from /mar/ ‘die’; 
/ntkalda/ from /nIkal/ ‘go out’; /v&de/ from /v3j/ ‘go’. However, 
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intransitive verbs with the roo ing i : 
tion before the suffix /-da/. eee vie eae oe 
/T€hda/ from /Ieh/ ‘descend’ 
/@da/ from /a/ ‘come’ 
/jida/ from |ji/ ‘live’ 
/h@da/ from /ho/ ‘become’ 


bs sen a, co tiie the present participle by adding /-@da/ 

© the root. in /—a/. then a is elided and the termina- 
tion is /$da! or /éda/. Thus:— /kar@da/ from /kar/ ‘do’; /bhajéda/ from 
/bhaja/ ‘make to run’, Some transitive verbs take simply the suffix 
f-da/. Thus /karda/ from /kor/ ‘do’; /vekhda/ from /vekh/. 

The Past Participle is usually formed by adding /-ea/ instead of 
[taj of standard Punjabi. Many verbs, however, form their past 
participle irregularly. Thus :— /moea/ from /mar/ ‘die’; /gea/ from 
|v}; ‘go’; /jataj from /jan/ ‘know’; /khada™khadha/ from /kha/ ‘eat’. 

The Infinitive in Shahpur Doabi is formed by adding /Un/ to the 
root or if the root ends in a vowel by adding /wUn/. Thus /marU 9/ 
‘to strike’; ,de-wU n/ ‘to give’. In standard Punjabi the respective 
forms are /maran/ and /den/. 

A root becomes causal or transitive by adding /-a/ or after a vowel 
/-wa/. If the root ends in a geminate consonant, the geminate becomes 
a single consonant. A transitive verb thus formed may itself form a 
causal. Thus we find :— /bhaja/ ‘cause to run’ from /bhejj/ ; /mora/ 
‘cause to strike’ from /mar/ ‘strike’. 


The future tense is conjugated as follows :— Root : /mar/ ‘strike’. 
Singular Plural 
Ist person moaresad moaresu 
2nd petson moresé moreso 
3rd person maresi moresIn 


In transitive verbs, the root vowel is shortened before the e of the 
second syllable. But intransitive verbs omit the e, so that we have 
forms like /mars@/ (not /mares@/) ‘I shall die’. At times the intransitive 
root ending in vowel inserts /—-u/ before the's, e.g. /aU s@/ ‘I shall come’ 

Pronominal suffixes are used with all the tenses. 

The conjugation of the auxiliary verbs and substantive verbs are 
as follows :— 


Present tense ‘I am’ etc. 


Singular Plural 
Full Form Contractd Emphetic | Full Form Contracted Emphetic 
form form | form form 
1 ha | a aha | ha, hé ah aha 
2 hé é ihé | ho fe) eho 
3 hé e (ve) ihe | hin ja ehIn 
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The past tense is.conjugated as follows : 


Past Tense ‘I was’ etc. 


Singular Plural 
1 ah Us, ahjs ahsse 
2 ahé ahe 
3 aha (Fem. ahi) ahjn (Fem. ahyd@ or ahyn) 


Gender is distinguished only in the third person. The other two 
persons are formed by adding pronominal suffixes to the third person. 
In Majhi, however, there is no distinction of gender for the IIT en 
in the past tense. 


3.9 Thali . Thal means desert and Tha/i is the language of the 
desert. Tha/i has various names according to locality. ‘Jatki’ is 
more common. A slightly polished form is spoken in the town of Dera 
Ismail Khan and its suburbs and is known as Derawali, In Mainwali 
and Bannu, it is called Hindko and sometimes Mulki. In Jehlum it is 
called Tha/i and the same name is employed in parts of the district of 
Shahpur. In Jhang it is called Thalochri. Thus Tha/i includes parts 
of the districts of Mianwali, Shahpur, Jhang and MuZaffargarh. 


Wherever it is spoken it is practically the same dialect and closely 
agrees with Multani although it is a border dialect between Multani 
and Shahpur Doabi. It has marked preference for the cerebral /d/. 
For the dative we find the Multani postposition /ki/ as well as the 
Shahpur Doabi /n#/. The standard Punjabi employs /né/. Adjectives 
agree with their nouns in number, gender, and case and generally 
precede them as is the case in the standard Punjabi. Pronouns follow 
Multani and are:— /meda/ ‘my’,, /assd/ ‘we’ /teda/ ‘your’ and 
tUssd@ ‘you’ plur.’; Thus the ‘s’ form.of the I and II person plural, 
a peculiarity of standard Punjabi, is in use in the dialect. The pro- 
nominal suffixes agree with those of Shahpur Doabi. 

In the conjugation of verbs, Tha/i differs a little when the root 
/dekh/ ‘see’ (ThaJi of Jehlum /vekh/) has’dedha/ for its present parti- 
ciple. Its past participle, however, is the usual form /dI¢tha/. Simi- 
larly the verb /nIkoal/ ‘go forth’ has its past participle /nIka¢tha/. The 
dialect forms its past participle from the passive by inserting /j/ or 
sometimes /c/ e.g. /peftij-gea/ ‘been torn up’; /meric-gea/ ‘been 
struck’, . 


The substantive verbs in Thali follow closely Shahpur Doabi. 


3.10 The Dialect of the Salt Range. 


The Salt Range runs across the sonth of the district of Jehlum 
and the north of the districts of Shahpur and Mianwali. It includes 
parts of Shahpur, Attock and Kohat and is known as the Shahpur Salt 
Range dialect. 
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The Salt Range dialect has almost the same vocabulary as that 
of standard Punjabi and possesses the peculiar form of nouns ending in 
geminate consonants preceded by central vowels under tones. The 
majority of nouns, adjectives and verbal forms and some adverbs are 
inflected for gender and number alike in the Salt Range dialect and 
Majhi. The Salt Range, however, has one peculiar method of forming 
feminine nouns from a few masculines by replacing the /U/ 
by /I/ as in Multani. Thus we find /chohUr/ ‘boy’; -/chohIr/ ‘girl’; 
kukkUr/ ‘cock’; /kukkI7/ ‘hen’, Some masculine nouns of more than 
one syllable of the Salt Range ending in a vowel /U/ followed by a 
consonant form the plural by changing the /U/ of the last syllable 
to /a/. Thus: /kukkuyz/ ‘cocks’ /chohur/ ‘boy’ : /chohar/ ‘boys’. 


Masculine nouns ending in a consonant often add e to form the 
the oblique case singular. This is also employed in stanrad Punjabi. 
The plural of all other nouns, both nominative and olique, is formed 
asin Majhi. Most of the postpositions of the Salt Range are common , 
_With standard Punjabi, However the termination of the genitive is /na/ 
or [nd@/ instead of /da/ and is subjcct to the inflections exactly on the 
pattern of standard Punjabi. The postposition of the dative is [hat / 
or jath/ instead of /nit/. The postposition of the ablative is /thad/ 
instead of /thd/ of Majhi. 


The adjectives of the Salt Range have the same forms as those 
found in standard Punjabi, These adjectives agree with their nouns 
‘in gender, number and case and generally precede them. 


The Salt Range dialect has the same forms of I and II person 
plural pronouns which are characteristic af Punjabi and the declension 
of the prououns is also on the pattern of standard Punjabi. There are 
no separate forms of pronouns for III person singular and plural and 
the demonstrative pronouns are used as pronouns of the third person 
as well. 


The present participle ends in /na/ or /nd/ instead of /da/ of 
the standard Punjabi. In other respects the conjugation of the verb 
is the same as in Majhi. The past participle is obtained by suffixing 
|-Ia/ to the roots. Some ofthe irregular forms of the Salt Range are 
/nIkota/ from /nIkkoal/ ‘come out’; /ghIdda/ from /ghInn/ ‘take’; 
/kUttha/ from /koh/ ‘butcher’. 

The Salt Range dialect adds appropriate form of s in the forma- 
tion of absolute future and the future tense shows distinction of person 
and not of gender as in Majhi :— Thus we have: /kares#/ (masc. and 
fem, plural) ‘We shall do’. The parallel form in Majhi is /ker@ge/ 
(masc. Plur.) The present participle is declined according to gender 
and number and the morphophonemic variations of the present participle 
are in close agreement with Majhi. The past participle of the 
intranstive verbs have /—a/, /—e/, /-i/ aud /-id/ as the number, gender 
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marks which agree with the subject. There is no distinction of person, 
The past participle of the transitive verbs agrees with the object in 
gender and number. The number, gender or person of the subject 
has no effect on the form of the past participle. 


3.11 Pothohari: The Pothohar plain consists of eastern part of 
the district of Jhelum and plain portion of the district of Rawalpindi. 
Several local names are current based on the names of the tribes which 
use some particular form and not always connoting special dialectical 
differences. The general names are Phothori of Pothohar tract; Dhanni 
of Jhelum District; Awankari in the south of the district of Attock 
where Awanns are settled; Ghebi in the Pindi Gheb Tehsil in the centre 
of the district of Attock. 


In Pothohari practically every final long vowel may be nasalized. 
Thus we find na or nd, the termination of the genetive and that of 
the present participle; the pronouns gsi or osi ‘we’; tUsi or tUsi 
‘you’; mega or méda ‘my’; téda or téda ‘your’; the oblique forms 
of say gall ‘a word’ as gollu or gall#; ja ‘a place’ as jai or jai 
and the words like bahu or boh# ‘many’. 

There is a tendency to add anh to a monosyllabic word ending 
in a long vowel as deh ‘give (you)’; jah ‘go(you)’, This h only 
raises the tone or pitch of the preceding syllable. 

The vowel I when unaccented tends to become 9. Thus bimar 
‘sick’ becomes bamar . 

Metathesis of consonants is quite common, Thus we find :— 

jaket for jatak ‘boy’ 

mahe§a for hame¥a ‘always’ 

sabab for asbab ‘goods’ 

waheli for haweli ‘courtyard’. 


Pothohari has practically the same vocabulary as that of standard 
Punjabi and includes the peculiar forms of nouns ending in geminate 
consonants preceded by central vowels under tones, Their declensions 
are also similar except in a few cases. All regular masculine nouns in 
the oblique singular take e and the termination of the genitive is na 
or nd. The other declensions are quite similar to standard Punjabi. 

The postpositions and case terminations in Pothohari are as under: 

Accusative-Dative : The postpositions are ki and @ as in plu-ki 
or plu-@ ‘to the father’; the termination is n# asin plun#. ki is 
used after verbs of saying plu-ki akhea ‘He said to the father.’ 

Ablative-Instrumental : The postpositions are ko|@ or th7 ‘from’; 
naj ‘with’; and vIccd ‘from among’. 


Gemittve : The termination is —na ‘of’ for masc. singular with 
—ne for masc. plur.; -ni for fem. sign. and —nid for fem. plur. The 
parallel Majhi forms are —da, de, —di and did. 
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Locattve : The postpositions are vIcc ‘in’ and kol ‘near’. How- 
€ver the oblique form is used alone without suffixing the locative 
postposition as in ghore ‘in the house’; gherd ‘in the houses’. 


The ‘tadhava’ adjectives of Pothohari terminate in —a in masc. 
singular as in Majhi and have declensions similar to the declensions of 
nouns ending in -a . These adjectives agree with the nouns they qualify 
im gender, number and case. 


Comparison is generally made by putting the postpositions na]d, 
thd or kolé after the noun with which the comparison is made. 
Thus we find: usna para usni pén%-kojd lommd a (Pothohari) usda 
pera usdi pén kolé iemmd@ a (Majhi) ‘His brother is taller than his 
Sister’e sar]@-na|6 cdga e (Pothohari) e sarla-najo c3ga e (Majhi) 
‘This is the best’ 


It is evident that Pothohari and Majhi are identical in the case of 
comparative degree of adjectives. 


The ‘s’ form of the first and second person plural pronouns is a 
peculiarity of Punjabi and Pothohari has the same ‘s’ form. The 
demonstrative pronouns which serve the purpose of III person singular 
and plural are tha same as in standard Punjabi. However, the declined 
forms of personal pronouns in Pothohari are different from the corres- 
ponding forms of Majhi chiefly because of difference in some cases in 
postpositions of the two dialects. In some declensions the original ‘s’ 
has changed to a tone but Pathohari has the same forme.g. tU4da 
‘yours plur.’ and tu4nu ‘to you, plur.’ in Majhi and tusaga and 
tusaki in Pothohari. 


Most verbal roots are monosyllabic but a considerable number of 
disyllabic roots are also found. Such roots are mostly causal forms or 
the intransitive verbs e.g. khalar ‘cause to stand’ from kholo ‘stand’; 

lIkkha ‘cause to write’ from IIkkh ‘write’ etc. 


The infinitive is formed in Pothohari by adding -na (or after r, 
-na ) tothe root. As usual, the final —a is nasalized. Thus we have 
kUttna [kUttnd] ‘to strike’; marna [marn@] ‘to beat’, However 
there is an oblique form —ne or —ne as made parne waste ‘for 
my reading’; tUade I[khna waste ‘for your writing’ etc, in Pothohari 
which is not current in standard Punjabi. 


The present participle in Pothohari ends in -na [n@] whereas the 
same ends in-da in:standard Punjabi. But the two dialects are in 
complete agreement so far-as the morphophonemic variations .of the 
present participle are concerned. An e is not inserted before na in 
the case of transitive verbs‘as is done in Multani. Thus we have korna | 
not korena ‘doing’. Standard Punjabi agrees with Pothohari in this 
respect. sti 
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The past participle is obtained by suffixing —TIa to the roots. 
However there are certain irregular forms of the past participle which 
are much more common in Pothohari than in standard Punjabi. Thus 
we find laddha from labbhna ‘to find’; pdta from pocna ‘to arrive’ 


moea from morna ‘to die’; aea from ochna ‘to come’; gea from 
goachna or jana ‘to go’. 


The past participle of intransitive verbs agrees with the subject in 
gender and number. Pothohari and standard Punjabi have exactly 
‘the same number-gender markers —a, —e, —i — -i@ and there 
is no distinction of person in either dialect. 


The imperative second person subject is the same in form as the 
root. Thus we have kUtt ‘strike’; mar ‘beat’ etc, Ifthe root isa 
monosyllable and ends in long vowel, h is added as in deh ‘give (you)’ 

jah ‘go (you)’. This h raises the tone of the preceding syllable. This 


is a peculiar Punjabi characteristic which is shared both by Pothohari 
and Majhi. 


Pothohari and Majhi have quite similar passive forms but Potho- 


hari makes wider use of passive construction and certain passive forms 
of Pothohari are not obtainable in Majhi. 


The conjugation of the anxiliary verbs for the present are almost 
similar to standard Punjabi. Besides, Pothohari has -we and -n 
as enclitic forms of the third person as in: tv4da nd ke-we ‘What is 


your name ?’ t@de pIu-ne kItne pUttar-n ‘How many sons are there in 
your father’s (house)?’ 


There are two separate forms of the past tense in Pothohari. In 


Majhi there is no distinction of gender for the III person in the past 
tense but Pothohari shows gender distinction. 


Pothohari gets absolute future by adding the appropriate form of 
the suffix -s- direct to the verbal root according to the person. It 
does not show any distinction of gender. 


Pronominal suffixes are very freely used with all tenses especially 
those formed from participles. Thus we find : 


I person sing, 


—m sUttum ‘I slept’ 
plur. —se SU ttose ‘We slept’ 

II person Sing. —i kitoi ‘you did’ 
Plur, —ve kitove ‘you did’ 

III person sing. —s mareos ‘they beat’ 
plur. —ne -mareone ‘He beat’ 


A pronominal suffix can be added to the anxiliary verb also : 
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roti khadi hom ‘I have taken meals’ 
Pani pita hIsse ‘We have drunk water’ 
kIthd goe have ‘Where had you gone? 


3.12 Western Pahari : The main dialects included in Western 
Pahari are : Mandiali, Chambiali, Kului, Kiuntheli, Baghati, Jaunsari 
Sarmauri and Bhadrawahi. Orierson accepts influence of Punjabi on 
most of these forms of speech but he treats all of these as a group 


of Pahari dialects entirely separate from Punjabi. These are discussed 
as under :— 


3.13 Mandiali is the dialect of erstwhile state of Mandi and is 
not much different from Kangri. It will not be out of place to mention 
that Grierson accepts Kangri to be the dialect of Punjabi. Mandiali 
possesses almost all the peculiar characteristics of Punjabi : 


1. Mandiali has the present participle ending in /da/ as /khd@da/ 
‘eating’, /bolda/ ‘speaking’, /li3da/ ‘bringing’, /rada/ ‘living etc. 

2. Personol pronouns for the first and second person (plural) are 
JassT/, /tUss7/. These forms are characteristic feature of Panjabi, 


3. Morphological forms like /hdtth/ ‘hand’ /kdnn/ ‘ear’, /ndkk/ 
‘nose’, /kdmm/ ‘work’ etc. have marked Punjabi character. 


4. Punjabi words; /ethe/ ‘here’, /othe/ ‘there’, /kIthe/ ‘where’ 
take after Dogri in Mandiali where they are /Itthe/, /Utthe/, kUtthe/. 
The same forms are prevalent in Dogri. 


5. The use of cerebral /p/ in nouns like |pagpi/ ‘water’ /mapas/ 
‘man’, /kUn/ ‘who’; in verbs like /aga/ ‘to come’; /marga/ ‘to beat’, 
khana ‘to eat’; and in reflective pronoun /apra/ ‘own’ is another 
Punjabi feature. 


Mandiali, no doubt, has some peculiarities of its own and important 
one being the use of /ra/, /re/, /ri/, as postpositions of genitive and also 
as auxiliary verbs. This peculiarity is not found even in Kangri except 
the language of the corner adjoining Mandi. Again there is difference 
in vocabulary and also in morphological forms but these do not amount 
to characterising Mandiali as a separate dialect. It is only a form of 
Kangri and is therefore within the Punjabi family. 


3.14 Chambiali ‘is the name of the dialect spoken in the erstwhile 
State of Chamba which lies to the north of the district of Kangra, 
Immediately to its south and south-west Chambiali has dialects connec- 
ted with Panjabi and to its north-west the dialects connected with 
Kashmiri. 


Here are some important points of slmilarity between Chambiali 
and Punjabi :— 


1, Chambiali does not change certain consonants like /t/ to /ch/ 
or /ts/ as in other Pahari dialects but retains its form as in Punjabi. 
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2. Masculine nouns which in Punjabi end in /-aj like kdéra ‘a 
horse’ do not end in /o/ or /u/ in standard Chambiali as is the case 
with other Pahari dialects. 

3. The vocabulary is very much shared with Punjabi. Thus we 
have :— agg ‘fire’, agge ‘before’, ajj ‘today’, aJakh ‘lazy’, behp, bhen, 
‘a sister’, bshya ‘to sit’, bandpa ‘to divide’, carhpa ‘to raise’, «china 
to touch’, dhlara ‘day’, dIikkhpa ‘to see’, kanak ‘wheat’ kui ‘girl’ 
lara ‘bridegroom’, lari ‘bride’, nIkka ‘small’, younger’ padhra ‘plain, 
level’, pI tth ‘back’, pUttar ‘son’, Utte ‘there’ Ucca ‘high’, td ‘then’, 
Utthna ‘to rise’, warna ‘to enter’ etc, 

4. Morphological forms like /hdtth/ ‘hand’, /pItth/ ‘back’, /nakk/ 
‘nose’, /agg/ ‘fire’. /nIkka/ ‘small’, /pUttar/ ‘son’, /kamm/ ‘work’, /agge/ 
‘before’, /pUjjpa/ ‘to arrive’ etc. have peculiar Punjabi character. 

5. The first and second person plural forms like /asi/, tUsi/ are 
admittedly Punjabi forms. 

6. The demonstratives /eh/ and /o/ used as pronouns of third 
person for both the numbers are clearly of Punjabi character. 

'7. The reflexive pronoun apu ‘self’ with genitive apa has charac- 
teristic Punjabi form as the initial vowel /a/ is short and not long 
as in other Pahari Languages. 

8. The present participle is formed by adding /da/ to the root as 
in marda ‘striking’. If the root ends in a vowel or in h preceded by a 
vowel, then nasalization /~ / or /n/ is inserted. Thus from khapa ‘to 
eat’ pres. part. is kh@da; from cahpa ‘to wish’, pres. part. is cada. 
This exactly is the pattern in Punjabi. 

9. Not only the past participle is formed by adding —Ia to the 
root as in Panjabi (e.g. marla ‘struck’), even irregular forms also 
correspond to Punjabi dialects :— : 


dena ‘to give’: past part. dlitta 

béna ‘to sit’ : past part.  bétha 

réna ‘to remain’: past part. reha 

china ‘to touch’: past part. | chUta 

10. The use of eerebral /n/ in verbs and other words such as bé’pa 
‘to sit’, re’na ‘to remain’, khapa ‘to eat’, apna ‘self’ is another impor- 
tant Punjabi charatcesistic. 
3.15 Kului : The dialect of Kulu Valley is known as Kului. Although 
it‘has certain vocabulary and verbal forms different from standard 
Punjabi yet it bears specific stamp of Punjabi characteristics. 

Present participle ends in /da/ as in /bolda/ ‘speaking’, /pida/ 
‘drinking’ |d5da/ ‘placing’, /carda/ ‘grazing’ etc. 

Again Kului has the characteristic Punjabi form of the words 
/hatth/ ‘hand’, /kenn/ ‘ear’ /kamm/ ‘work’, /nokk/ ‘nose’ etc. 
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Even pronouns for the first. and the second 


persons (plural 
#@), tUs2/ which are true Punjabi forms. id 


The use of /p/ in verbs and also in other words like /papi/ ‘water’ 
mepef ‘child’, jmdnu/ ‘man’ etc. is another important Punjabi 

Th certain situations the /s} of Hindi becomes /h/in Kului as is 
the €ase in Punjabi; /ghah/ ‘grass’; /phahi/ ‘entanglement’ against 
ghas/ and /ph@si/ of Hindi. 


A few sentences of Kului are given below. It is evident from 
these that in spite of some local features of Kului, the dialect remains 
@form of Punjabi :— 


so sdbhe sUtte de si/ ‘They are asleep’ 

Ighori papi p7df lagi di sa/ ‘The mare is drinking water’ 
Jasé tre laddu khade/ ‘We ate three laddus’ 

lg@ kIlle sdgge bddi di sa/ ‘The cow is tied with a tether’. 


3.16 Dogri The Dogri dialect of Panjabi takes its name from 
Dogar or Dugar, literally, a mountaineous. region: Dogri is spoken 
in the Jammu province of the Jammu and Kashmir State. It is 
bounded on the south by standard Punjabi, on the east and north- 
east by Pahari, on the north by the semi-Kashmiri hill dialects and on 
the west by Pothohari. 


Dogri closely resembles standard Panjabi in its phonological Se 
morphological features. The three tones which are the most Rican 
characteristic of Panjabi and which differentiate it from al other 
Indo-Aryan languages are present in the same pattern in Dogri. 


Dogri has almost similar vocabulary as Panjabi and possesses 
peculiar forms of nouns ending in geminate consonants preceded by 
toned central vowel. Thus we have :—/Ikk/ ‘one’ /tre/ ae [pajj/ 
‘five’ Jatth| ‘eight’ /p3ja/ ‘fitty’, /hetth/ ‘hand’ /nekk nese , [d3d/ 
‘tooth’ jkann/ ‘ear’, /j/b/ ‘tongue’, /tid/.‘belly’, /pItfhi/ ‘back’, /pUtter/ 
‘son’, /ti/ ‘daughter’, /kUkkaz/ ‘cock’ etc. 


Pronouns for the first and second person plural of Dogri employ 
the characteristic /s/ form of Punjabi:—- /as/ ‘we’ /tUs/ ‘you (pl)’. 
The demonstrative pronouns are used to serve the purpose of personal 
pronouns as well. Again there are no separate forms for singular and 
plural of demonstrative pronouns. 6%o serve for. both singular and 
plural of far demonstrative and é%e for near-demonstrative: in nomina- 
native case, 

The present participle ends in da (masc. sing.) as in Majhi or in 
na as in Pothohari where as the same endsin ta inHindi. The past 
participle is. obtained by suffixing -Ia to the roots. Thus we findius © 
maria ‘He beat’, as@ marla ‘We beat’. 
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Of course there are certain dialectal differences with standard 
Panjabi. Thus in the case of masculine nouns the oblique form 
usually ends in a short vowel e.g. babbal. The termination of the 
feminine oblique form singular is a. These terminations also occur 
in Pothohari and in Western Pahari. The termination of the oblique 
plural is @,@ or @ . The postposition of the accusative-dative is 
generally ki or gi and very seldom the standard Punjabi n#. This 
is also the case in Pothohari, a dialect of Punjabi. The other post- 
positions coincide with those in use in standard Punjabi. As in Potho- 
hari, the form of the accusative-dative of the pronouns of the’ first 
second and third peison are mIki ~ mIgi~mi ‘me’; tUki*tUgi ‘you’; 
Usi ‘him’. Similarly the accusative-dative of ‘this’ is Isi, There 
is an alternative form ending in —da of the past-participle. Thus we 
find moida ‘dead’; goacida ‘lost’; gla-da tha ‘It was gone’. 
The future has several forms which are strange to standard 
Panjabi, The syllable ce or ce is added to the Imperative to give 
a permissive force. Thus we find khacé ‘let us eat’, manace ‘let us 
celebrate’. As in Pothohari and Multani dialects, the final n in Dogri 
in such words as khdden ‘They (were) eating’ stands for a pronominal 
suffix meanining ‘They’ addded to the verb. 


In spite of its few peculiarities, Dogri dialect remains a form of 
Punjabi. A few sentences are given below as an evidence :— 

tusara-ki nd ¢ ‘What is your name’ ? 

Ithd kosmir kInn7 dure ‘How far is it from here to Kashmir ?’ 


aj mé bara phirla@ ‘I have walked a long way today’. 

Usda para usdi pégu _— ‘His brother is taller than his sister’. 
kacho lJamma ¢ 

mere ogge cal ‘Walk before me’. ) 
cI tte kore di kathi ‘The saddle of the white horse is in the 
kar & house’. 


3.17 Kangri: To the north of Hoshiarpur district and south of erst- 
while Chamba State lies the district of Kangra. To its east lies the 
Mandi State and to its west the north —- eastern corner of Gurdaspur. 
The dialect of the area is called Kangri. 

Kangri has almost similar vocabulary as that of standard Punjabi. 
Some of the vocabulary items are: ghId ‘belly’, babb ‘father’, bhep 
‘sister’, pUtter ‘son’, dhi ‘daughter’ ogg ‘fire’, pani ‘water’, kukkar 
‘cock’, upper ‘up’, neze ‘near’, heth ‘down’, agge ‘before’, par ‘but’, 

Ucca ‘high’, hoa ‘to be’, td ‘then’ appa ‘own’, bite ‘passed’, tItthu 
‘there’ bic ‘in’, bolla ‘said’ etc. : 

Even the distinctive forms of nouns ending in geminate consonants 
preceded by toned central vowels bear close resemblance to standard 
Punjabi. So we find ; hdtth ‘hand’ ndkk ‘nose’, kimm ‘work’, 
kann ‘ear’, pI tth ‘back’, Ikk ‘One’, agg ‘fire’, sott ‘seven’, upper ‘up’, 
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i today’ clfta ‘white’, mUII ‘price’ lammd ‘tall’ ete, 

The declensions of nouns in Kangri ate similar to Punjabi except 
tat in the oblique singular all masculine nouns in Kangri have an 
'@dded to them. The agent plural in case of Kangri is always the 
@me as the oblique plural. Same is the case in Majhi. The suffix of 
iM @ecusative-dative in Kangri is ki or jo but in Majhi, itis n# The 
@fix of the locative is bic in Kangri as in Malwai dialect of the 
Pamjabi language. 

The ‘tadbhava’ adjectives of Kangri end in—a in masculine 
®mgular and have declensions similar to the declensions of nouns ending 


m a. These adjectives agree with the nouns they qualify in gender, 
mumber and case as in standard Punjabi, 


Kangri has forms of I and II person plural pronouns characteristic 
to Punjabi as in ass@ and tUss@ and the near and distant demons- 
tratives serve as pronouns for III person singular and plural as in the 
ease of standard Punjabi. Kangri has no sedarate honorific pronoun 
and express respect by using plural prononn for a single person :— 
{tUssa/. 

__ The present participle is -da or -na ending. The first form of 
termination is used in Majhi and the second in Pothohori dialects of 
Punjabi. It is declined exactly on the pattern of standard Punjabi. 
The past participle of the intransitive verbs agrees with the subject in 
gender and number and the markers are —a, -€, -i and “1d, There is no 
distinction of person. The past participle of the transitive verb tee 
im gender and number with the object, the gender, number or per 

of the subject having no effect. Thus we have :— 


mé kdra dlttha ‘I saw a horse’ 
mé kore dlIjthe ‘I saw horses’ : 
mé kori dltthi ‘I saw a mare’ 


mé korid ditthd ‘I saw mares’ 
This is exactly on the pattern of standard Punjabi. : 
Grierson has also accepted Kangri to be a dialect of Punjabi. 


FOOT NOTES 


1. Notations for phonetic symbols: 
low tone ~ 
high tone — 
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(1912) published in 1925 Page XIII. 
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—tThis article has been written under the guidance of Dr. Harjeet Singh Giil, 
Head of the Department of Linguistics, Punjabi University, Patiala. The material 
for the Majhi dialect has been copiously taken from ‘A reference grammar of 
Punjabi’ (Revised Edition) by Gill and Gleason, published by the Department of 
Linguistics, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1969. The data for the Multani dialect 
has been provided by Dr. Harkirat Singh in his unpublished thesis ‘A Comparative 
Study of Majhi and Multani.’ The basis of the analysis of the Dogri dialect is the 
actual Survey conducted by Sh. Ujjal Singh Bahri formerly of the Department of 
Linguistics, Punjabi University, Patiala and the findings there of given in the 
article ‘Phonology of Dogri’ published in PAKHA SANJAM in April, 1969. The 
data for the rest of the dialects of Punjabi has been taken from the different 
volumes of ‘Linguistic Survey of India’ by Grierson and the data collected by 
Sh. Mohan Singh Thukral for the Pothohari dialect, by Sh. Mukhtiar Singh Gill for 
the Malwai dialect, by Sh. Baldev Raj Gupta tor the Doabi dialect and by the 
author himself for the Powadhi dialect. All these scholars are working on the 
Linguistic Survey Project of the Department of Linguistics, Punjabi University, 
Patiala. 
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